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MY SON 


Zoe Colt 


Now 

that you,are gone to war, • • ■ 

my eoldier-Bon, 

I remeia'ber dear and jTocllsh things 
that only I have not forgotten. 

You - - 

such.a little hoy, 

hare.foot, f'-echled — ^ v, f. 

in you.r blue o\;era3.l3 and big straw hat,- 
perched on th-e hiJ.J.top behind the house -- 
old dhep ■p.-'^-tlOnt .beside you -- 
ws t'.-hing the r-:.v "'.r and far-off hills, 
yoiix' you.ng eyes, fi.lj.ed wn.th dreams, 
your funny grin when you were SxX 
and that one tooth missing in the front, 
your hair slicked down so bight and wet 
lest any of the curl should show; 
that first dark morning on your paper route 
you were so small -- but ho\c very proud; 
a letter one day, when you were away; 

"Dear Mom, you've never let me down, 

I think you're swell." 

Now 

that you are gone to war, 
my soldier-son, 

can you feel my constant prayer? 


DOGMA 


Dav by day, often hour by hour, with equal con¬ 
viction and assurance, we counter our thought of y®ster- 
dav and our speech .of the morning, and restate our ohx.n- 
tlL ?n reverse. v/hy is It that, we are always 
conuradiot.l r-g o.urs6lve3? Can it be that we span th. \>nl- 


verse 

more likely 


•o 

1 r.'-’ ■' 


.ude bc-uh sides of every question? Or is it 
mo-e LixeiY that we leave more planes and facets than tne 
Kohinoor diamond, and are continuously interchanging them 
In time and in space? 
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CC^TOr-KR 1?43 


As Individuals, we are not single ^ 

multlole beings, not simple units but many "'• 

Everything that we see or hear, however siigh., 
our viewpoint and brings one phase or another 
?ure ?r?he fore; everything that we come 


alter'?, 
of our r.e." 
,o know and 


Vrorbooks or experience. Bhifts ^our pc: 


understand .. _ 

and v/akens a dormant force wi..'i.^.'.n 
vi.ews £-nd our-concepts quick-./ 
qurckly change us. We are^j.lke the 
constantly in fluttering adjustment 


m 


us, and we change 
accordi.ngly, or tV, 
leaves of the tr;:'.’S 
and. turn wi. th ever 

turn and movement of the veering Vi'irid. V*? On''"'ue 

ulosloal and does it make weathsrTanes of ^ 

oontAry, It proves that ons 

the living mind is a plastic thing “d t _ 

+ Vint It pa< 3 i Iv receives as upon a tablet oi wax, n-« co 
ea^'lv altered orremoved. It is only the ossrfledj-nd 
the dLd who never reverse a verdlot 
Sion, who never return to blot out, a woid 

written page. 

The old man no longer thinks 
a way has he come and so many changes; 
too? the manner of thought of the man in f | ® 

X'T’- '^as henn his lourney and the cranges ■so feu, ine 
snor., r-ufa “.--.p ana-^t cuG from another tnat 

generaciens are a.l.J sw lar apar,, cue ^ acprcelv 

fach speaks a -differer-c. language, ^^'^.^^"^ >^£^ 100 ^ 
unde'^stand ea-oh other by pantomime and sig • a-nA^ from 
■uSon the world from widely separated angles and, from 
those angles, the world looks differently unto eanh. Not 
nnly this but every individual stands in a unique P 
Toi tha? ■ oSJ S cin fi 11 . ^r paths cross and run par- 
allel but they never quite coincide, and, since .ime 

began, no two,men have ever looked_ upon the universe ^nd 

fninid it ex8-ctlY the 3e.me. For this reason, we 4^Sv..g. 

How then, can your dogma be anything but a shaking o/oeg- 
yo'-_„ . . 

of tomorrow that is cast underfoot? 


mire, and your tenet of today be.more than your fallacy 


^ * 4(. -Si- ■)*••**■*•**• ^ * * * * ■ 


VOICES 


When the dusk descends 


and the night comes down 
off its impartial indif- 

e grows 


unon the hills, the woi’ld puts — 
ference of the day, and the far spreading univer 

Iritj.mate and very close. 


Tbfi voice of the 


morning is the voice of a sing- 
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er soaring unconcernedly in song; the voice of high noon, 
a stentorian voice blaring heated words to the 
through a trumpet; the voice of the evening is the voice 
of a crooner concerned merely with her own; but the voi^e 
of the night, though,it seem dispassionate or cold, is 
calm, clear voice whose words are soundless but distinct 
and are directed solely to ourselves. 

Why should the night have one voice and the day 
another? Why should the messages of the morning and the 
evening be of no concern for us? The voice of the night 
is the fundamental voice of the universe. What it has to 
say is thought-producing, for it speaks dlways of serious 
and eternal things. In reality, this voice is presently 
speaking to us every hour out of the twenty-four, but in 
the midst of the day we seldom hear it because we are 
busy listening to other things. With what the morning 
speaks in song, we ar-e unponeerned because we are not yec 
fully awake; we are concerned only with our coffee and 
with catching the bus or the 7:15. It is only the very 
young who hear the song of the morning. With the message 
of the evening, likewise, we have no concern because then 
we are awake only . to pleasure; we are in a rush for t e 
theater, the party, or, the dance; and please, don t 
detain us. It is only the very old who find time to 
listen to the lullabies of the twilight and the dusk. 
Only in the midst of the quiet night , when we are alone 
and are undistracted do we hear that quiet voice that has 
been speaking to us all day long. Only then, before slum¬ 
ber falls upon us, when the,senses are closed''to the 
stimuli of the material world, do we even sense it, its 
soundless messages coming to us in measured cadences, 
arising slowly, intensifying until they roll like inaud¬ 
ible thunders from all about us, from outer space, from 
out of the starry voids. . " 

By day, everyone’s path impinges upon; ouai’own; 
but, by night, we are all set loosely apart to ourselves, 
and, apart, we are easily brought closely into one with 
the harmony of all. Nothing touches us then but the fin¬ 
gers of the intangible and the Infinite; and, at such a 
time,' if the mind be open and receptive, these influences 
gather volume, feebly at first but stronger and stronger, 
until they are running a full deep stream and we are car¬ 
ried out upon it unto other horizons and afar into other 
spheres. 

■ L.B.W. 
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A GOOD SAMARITAN 


Edith M. Plctor 


■ Beyond Flsuerod on Wilshlre Boulevard, in that 
section cut^hroush and 

lake Park, now MacArtbur Park, the Good Samaritan n p- 
al loomriilRh above Its retaining wall and gardens. Be¬ 
tween its two wings like the protecting arms of a “Otne- 
nesUes I U?tfe two-story building, its gable 
cross upward, a memorial chapel 

forts of the late Bishop Johnson to the Rev. Henderson 
Judd, many years chaplain of the hospital. 

Marble steps beyond an Iron grill 
the lobby of the hospital into the chapel. Impressive i 
its well wrought simplicity is a portrait of the bishop 
on the left, feated in churchly garb, a ruby 

fhffhfwas SJnJIterlng the rites c-f^rmation i^ 

the little Church of the Ascension, short in stature am 

pompous in bearing with the “ves the 

painter has caught in the expression of face and eyes tne 

inward spirit of the man — righteous, Senial, c™ > 
democratic with Christian t°l®^ance and humor ^ He had a 

■ remarkable memory, too, never a con t 

name. Those short-fingered, chubby hands J 

giving the_episcopal blessing as they reached out in aid 

and help to others. 

To entertain the bishop in PJ^Ji^^wssfr 

rgSiLn?n-n:?b^nrrfa;k^?c^ 

a good dinner, a glass of wine and a cigar. 

It was his unflagging efforts “^ch for 

others, his undeviating purpose in his qnoDe the 

brought about the chapel and, greater n laurslm of 

esSllshment of the Bishop Johnson College of Nursing of 
the Good. Samaritan Hospital, graduating its nurses every 
year since 1901. 

in the chapel there were two servlcea a week -- 

visitors IttLded the short Sunday H in 

by the present chaplain. Rev. .House, with 
wLel chairs on the balcony. There were special piaycrs 
for the sick of body and of heart. 

From above, windows blacked ° 

lighting made the whole chapel aglow. It silhouetccd, in 
vifld rilief, the cross over the chancel; it touched the 
wl^te caps of the nurses in a seeming benediction. 
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HORACE 


the guild mouse 


dere lezlie, i am down here at the heeoh where 1 
am helping dottle and bill spend their vacashun. they 
dldnt no 1 wuz coming but 1 arranged to stow away In the 
back of dottles little stinky (automobile, to you), so 1 
thot a vacashun would be good for me. 1 needed a vac ash-* 
Ion from all the little mouses although mrs m Is going to 
hav a lot to say when 1 get home agin. 

being down here to the beech certainly does to 
help you think. Its quiet although 1 am Just as confused 
a mouse as 1 ever wuz. life is ccmplected, we anericans 
cant have gas to drive 2 much and street cars dont r’un 
beooz the konduckturs want more muney so you cant go by a 
st’^eet car either, nobody is satisfied, everybody got to 
be pulling at different Hreckshuhs. the mouses dont no 
no better but the peepul u expect to no rite seem to be 
mouses 2. 

maybe we can be glad that even tho we dont let 
our rite hand no what our left hand, is doing we r 3.1k the 
oktopuss we got sq many hands one at least is always doin 
sumthing rite, we can lie hear on the beech and here the 
army up nort.h doin target praktise . and there is always a 
plain up above and aumtimes a ze.palin. bill says as where 
he wo,z'ks there, are .so many peepul that at anyway 10 pur 
cent are always producing sumthing, just Ilk the qktopus. 

1 wonder what life is going to becum, peepul Is 
aireadjr moving arc.und boys going . to war sum will stay 
where they go becoz they lik the nu kountry maybe marry 
or maybe they dont want to go back where they cum from, 
even just ordinery mechinecs are moving lik going back to 
nu factries in the mlddlewest and the south, the world is 
going to be diffrent, peepul is going to be diffrent i 
mean, peepul is getting a dont give a --— feeling doing 
things and feeling ways they never did before, 10 years 
ago other peepul wud have tried to put them in norv/alk 
with the other wackles, 

one thing lezlie we aint going to have to wc.r.ry 
over the' turkey situashun ‘ this year, . bill wuz restang 
about as how they alnt going to let nobody but the ai'my 
hav turkeys this year, seems theres a rule Which says aa 
hov^ the army and the navy get turkey for thanksglvlTig and 
xmas wother theres'a war or not. so bernard and all our 
other flters is going to have sum fun on xmas besides to 
shoot guns Ilk the 4th of July. . .. 
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GUILD MEETINGS 


Bill Burke 


Mrs. Richard M. Merrlman,, now a new resident of 
Sierra Madre, recounted many personal experiences ^ 
four year stay in Greece, at the Septemher meeting 01 the 

Guild. 

The speaker, who left Athens in 1930> did not 
say much about modern Greece, but told of^ the many amus¬ 
ing situations encountered by a young engineer and family 
in a foreign country. - ' 

Mr, Merrlman, who also spoke and added much to 
the discussion, was employed as a construction engineer 
for several years on a large dam built near Athens. 


Among the many objects from Greece displayed by 
Mrs, Merriman, were several Grecian dolls,, embroidery, 
slippers, and a set' of ''nervous heads," These beads are 
carried by many Greeks. the speaker dsclared, and are 
constantly fingered in much the same manner as American 
men fiddle with a key ring. These beads are used only by 
the men, she said. 


This talk on Greece was one of most Interest to 
the Guild members. Many questions were, asked, questions 
that the speakers generously gave of thqir time to an¬ 
swer very fully. ' . 


Lee Shippey, upon some topic of his own selec¬ 
tion, will be the speaker at the ■next meeting of the 
Guild, to be 'held on Friday evening, October 1, at 8 p.m, 
Whatever his topic, it is bound to be interesting. 

In connection with this meeting, there will be 
an exhibition of model airplanes, models,-that were built 
for study by airplane spotters. These models are built to 
scale and are perfect exterior replicas of the actual war 
planes now in use by the United States, 

It is hoped that Lieut, James Dewey may be pres¬ 
ent at this meeting to talk about these planes and ex¬ 
plain’ somewhat of their functions; but this part of the 
program is as yet uncertain. 
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MODERN GREEKS AT HOME 


Edward L. Voorhees 


Guild members and their friends who heard the 
Richard Merrlmans give their informative and entertaining 
talk on their personal experiences during four years res¬ 
idence in Greece from 1926 to 1930, were stimulated to 
ask many questions following the talk. But time at the 
Guild meetings has a way of drawing steadily toward the 
punch bowl, and after a generous number of questions have 
been so generously answered everyone hesitates, no matter 
how keen the interest, to prolong the questioning, much 
less to press for further details. The present writer was 
particularly interested in a question asked by a lady 
toward the end of the discussion: "What are the Greek 
people like?" The question was answered briefly, as cir¬ 
cumstances required, and then someone asked another ques¬ 
tion. 


But that question, "What are the Greek people 
like?" began to stir memories of a brief sojourn in 
Greece, and a re-reading of my Journal of that experience 
led me to believe that perhaps the lady who asked the 
question and the many others who showed interest in the 
little country of ancient fame and modern suffering may 
find a passing interest in my impressions of some of the 
Greek people on their home soil. 

The year was 1937> "the month of July, the hot 
season -- about the same hot days we have in Sierra Madre. 
and about the same cool nights. It was Just after General 
Metaxas had become Premier; the people were expecting 
great things and were actually seeing a few of them. The 
working people were hopeful over the enactment of laws 
establishing an eight-hour day and a minimum daily wage 
of fifty drachmas and other protective measures; the 
propertied classes were watching closely to see how all 
this would affect property and taxes, and finding that 
money could now be neither taken nor sent out of Greece 
they were putting it into improving the land and building 
better houses, A young New Yorker whom I met on the ship, 
whose father was a wealthy tobacco merchant in Greece, 
tbld me that his parent was then completing near Athens a 
country house on the most modernistic lines, with walls, 
of translucent glass and doors of hammered silver. Later, 
in Athens, I saw several exteriors and some interiors 
whose material, lines, and appointments were in every way 
up to the latest cry in New York modernity, though Holly¬ 
wood might show something a bit more startling. 
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But the people ... ' Since one 'of oun ports -- 
after Naples — was Patras, there were several-natives ol 
Greece on board from New York, ■Brooklyn, and ■ points as 
far south as Texas. : The ■ one I remember-, after ithese sxX 
years' was a lady,''Very, well • groomed, quietly dressoa,^ 
slightly past' middle age-, with'a- face 'strikingly sad., nwi. 
table companion- was a solid chunk of a man,^,-obvxcus..y 
her sort — it v/as one of those .oversimplified ■ soj-Uoions 
by the dirdng room stewards -when seating solitary perse.as 
I to place solitary-Man opposite solitary Woman- and assume 

Haepiness. Our own table being near, my seat faced tiie 
couple and I could not- help noting, that they'rarely ex¬ 
changed a word. The man tried sometimes, to'^^/ara the end 
of the meal, but the lady replied in monosyll-abJes, and 
on those rare-occasions when she raised ner eyes jhey 
were fixed on images far beyond him. In.-fact far beyond 

the ship. : Some ten. days later, on ,a .-train in the center 
of the Peloponnesus I met.this lady again. She was trans¬ 
formed. 'She was now in her beloved ..homeland; every stock, 
stone, flower, and.pine tree...gave her a glow of warmth. 
In our conversationa-of' an hour or so, cl; found that her 
mind and imagination teemed with the heroes, heroines, 
and tragic figures -of Greek mythology and hi-story. She 
seemed to know everything, ■ and it • was all as. real to her 
as though it were taking.place now. She did not gush; she 
was simply imbued, .intelligently and warmly, with love of 
country. Born in Greece, she was now from a large city .in 
Texas, her husband a Greek merchant there, 'content with 
America and his 'life. She said, "He is. a good husband and 
I like America, too, but every two or three years I have 
• a longing to come 'back to Greece, and he lets me come, 

For he understands, Then I am impatient . until I arrive 
here," I understood now v/here her gaze had been fixed 
when she was on -the ship. She .got off at the station of a 
little mountain resort high among lovely - pine's, where 
there was. tranquillity surrounding a c-rystal cool lake 
which I could s'ee from the train,' She said she would rest 
at the .quiet little hotel and take long walks along fam¬ 
iliar pyths in. the Mountains. She smiled as we parted and 
said she hoped I too would come to love- Greece, and I as¬ 
sured her that I had done so for many a long year. 

{ ' 

■ I-was.'told on good authority that-the Athenians 
of today are a - pleasure loving people, and one can see 
I that, with half‘an-^ eye -- how they, sit at thel r 'side-walk 

cafes ■and.‘'cof-fee shops, from first to '■ fourth-class, at 
all times of the day and through the evenings until mid¬ 
night, sipping coffee, mastlca, and ouso — the latter an 
almond, milky liqueur — and the honey-gold wine of Rho- 
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dodaphne or the pungent rezlna, depending 
tlon of the purse and the social origin of the drinker. 
Rezlna la an ordinary wine containing dissolved resin, a 
mixture which goes back to the days when all wine was de¬ 
canted In goat-skins and even the hardiest peasant appar¬ 
ently preferred resin to goat flavor and came In time to 
like it for Its own sake. Resin also clarifies the wine 
and makes It take better to transportation, and one Greek 
told me that Its flavor reminds them of their beloved 
pine trees, All cafe and park refreshment stands In 
Greece apparently have an Inexhaustible number of port¬ 
able tables, which the waiters and busboys cheerfully ex¬ 
tend in all directions as the crowd Increases, so that 
finally It Is not uncommon to see the waiter walk a block 
to take an order in answer to the tinkle' of a spoon on 
the edge of a customer's tumbler or the clap of his hands 
If he has not yet been served. Well-to-do Athenians in¬ 
form one that the wage earners In Athens save no money, 
but spend all their surplus on recreations and glmcracks. 
But since the minimum wage of fifty drachmas per day was 
somewhat less than fifty cents In our money, somehow I 
couldn't blame them for reaping the benefits of General 
Metaxas's regime instead of waiting for "pie in the sky. 


But the rural and provincial Greek is a.differ¬ 
ent person. His one passion is to be his own boss, own 
his own business or a piece of land. And these are the 
people who care passionately for Greece. A fact which 
struck me vividly was that every Greek I talked to who 
had returned • from America had used the money acquired 
here for land or business or a preferred post. And not 
one of them had any desire to return to our fair land of 
the free, except, they said, in answer to my question, 
"perhaps to visit." The rural or provincial Greek who 
comes to America works hard and denies himself all but 
the bare necessities of life, with the one unbreakable 
resolve: to return to Greece and acquire a living after 
his heart's desire. I have small patience with persons 
who criticise "foreigners" who work and save in America 
in order to return to a way of life which they love. 
After all, they pay the same taxes here as we 100 per 
centers" do, meanwhile performing tasks which we natives, 
no matter how "underprivileged," consider beneath us; and 
plenty of them do stay here, anyway, to enrich our blood 
stream. One instance of a Greek repatriated I met in Ar¬ 
gos on my four-mile walk from a little wayside railway 
station to visit the reputed tomb of Agamemnon and the 
ancient ruins of Mykene, his city, In traveling, I always 
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converse with all sorts of people and try to get their 
point of view. 

My ancient Greek entirely forptten. I ^ad been 

studying the high spots of modern 

n Grammar and vocabulary and a good deal of biunaer 

ind Isiteninr But the man v^ho stood smiling at the 
eStraSJe of Sill low frame and stone wayside fruoture 

spoke to me In English (very Selr oil 

me his little olive press, where he n 

for the farmers, taking as his pay the around the 

in/ and beside it a neat grist mill where he ground t 

6?!ln“nt?lioSrl\harsln6 I toll -- ff opelled hy 

a contented little gasoline engine. .. Others'? 

America -- and hard work. VJbuld he like to return t-^eie. 

Te sLled and shook his head. There were 

forts here in Greece, he said, nor so many things to eat, 
but, he added, "^ve are more happy , more 

Those were his words. Two houiis later I had climbed the 

bill to the Lion Gate (two lions rampant) of 

kene and looking through I saw the Foot-deep groov 

the volcanic rock roadway made by the cart and 

wheels three thousand years ago. Suddenly a man of about 

fifty wearing the semi-military cap of a S^ard appeared, 

and he, too, greeted me in English, that of the_ wide ope 

spaces of Utah and Nevada where he had been a min^i. And 

now he was quietly proud and satisfied 

ment iob as solitary custodian of the ancient citadel 

Homer's tragic hero. 

A few days later, I was in one of those ancient 
buses, used in America until they reach senility and then 
purchased cheap by hopeful Greeks in the vain assumption 
that the celebrated climate of Greece will rejuvenate 
their gears. We were nut far from Thebes and the site oi 
that fatal wayside encounter between King Laius and the 
hot-tempered Oedipus. The bus stopped and a giant oi a 
man got in and sat down opposite me. He might have been a 
reincarnation of Heracles, and he too spoke English, a 
of Pittsburgh., He had worked as a puddler in the steel 
mills, saved his money, returned to his native broad val¬ 
ley, had bought two hundred acres of the richest land in 
Greece -- the site of a drained lake — and now surveyed 
his olives, cotton and tobacco. The best Turkish tobac¬ 
co, he told me, is raised "right here. Did he ever think 
he would like to return to America? Again that smile, 

possibly of "memories that bless and burn --^^but, he 
shook his head: "Well, maybe -- just for a visit. 




And what of the Greeks ?ho^have never beeh^to 

Amerloa? Well -- ? met wL of toe 

and far between. who was a retired 

w^nfmertoak tod°epfk: Irenoh -d Italian 

of oouree; a lovely matronly mother, half Italian, wn^ 

aSares^r®fp?o?UB°or" S f the 

^ran£f ?f^?S3 s^^f^sir 5F~Hr£SiE 

ItLe'apartment\oSBr“nefr’’fL ^^merLan Acgemy, with a 

Iv delif^htfu]., arid unpretentious hospitality -.j^aqalv 
mSre totflltoek and gentle. I have often wondered sadly 
What has become of these friends when I ^ 

hundred persons dying dally of starvation In the City of 

thp Violet Crown — and all those owners wuu wont. 

“Li 1? sLked century after century with human blood, 
and now again under the Iron heel of war — with sole 
tific "improvements." 


A SUNSET IN THE SOLOMONS 


Paul Carter 


This letter on top of two others 
two days IS to tell you about one of t'he most^beautlf^^ 
Qiinapta I've ever seen. Comnit G» ano. i ,v,rv.. o 

our little porch overlooking the hay „ nalm 

peculiar plL light diffused thru the fronds of our palm 
arove, I walked over to our little sxxty foot pier ana 

looked up the sound to a Jagged I'and 

Island oeak lust beyond -- in the sunset. The p_ 
iLLd iere bathed In purple light, and fW" f^re I was 
Standing looking towards the sunset, the tropic sea had a 
beautiful purple cast. As the shadows fell, 
the horizon turned a smoky green, melting 
delicate of blues. Great billowy Pi^k fnd clouds on 
the horizon — salmon, pink and orange higher up. It is 
f r'i cvnit. t.o (ifiscrlbe the beauty that was there, 
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